THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

deity, invent excellent dreams to flatter her, and riddles,
or if she be a great one, perform always the second parts
to her; like what she likes, praise whom she praises, and fail
not to make the physician your pensioner and her chief
woman.

This prose has not the supreme grace and distinction of the
prose of Dryden or Congreve, but it has a clarity and an ease
that anticipates their work.

The Elizabethan song is in its own way as rare and aston-
ishing an achievement as the Elizabethan drama. It is the
descendant of the English popular song of the Middle Ages
and it inherits from it a dewy freshness and happy freedom of
spirit, but it is also derived from the courtly lyrics of Wyatt
and Surrey and from Italian and classical models with their
choice phrasing and careful structure. The two strains of
popular and courtly song met and mingled in it, just as, at
the same time, through the work of the University Wits, the
fusion of courtly and popular drama produced an art of the
theatre that was truly national. Music seems to have played
a part in the development of the lyric similar to that played
by acting in the development of the drama* The great re-
vival or English music in the late sixteenth century is de-
scribed in a separate chapter in this volume. Here it will be
sufficient to say that in the Elizabethan period music played
a greater part in the life of Englishmen and Englishwomen
than ever before or since. Every person with any pretence
to cultivation could bear a part in the singing of the un-
accompanied songs for several voices called madrigals, and
there were few ladies and gentlemen who could not play on
one of the stringed instruments of the day, such as the lute.
The words of the songs were inseparable from the music,
which, in the fine phrase of William Byrd, one of the greatest
Elizabethan composers, was 'Trained for the life of the word".
Numerous books of Madrigals, Airs, Ballets and Canzonets
containing both words and music were published from 1590
until the reign of Charles I and the time of the Civil War,
when Milton could still ask, "Who shall silence all the airs
and madrigalls that whisper softness in chambers?" Some-
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